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per cent. more. British traders were pressing westward from Carolina. 
All these things strengthened Bienville's position and forced a final 
decision. The matter once settled all. opposition ceased, and enemies 
became devoted supporters. M. de Villiers calls attention to the fact 
that Penicaut, Charlevoix, and others writing of the place described 
what was to be hoped for, rather than what really existed. Of all 
descriptions of New Orleans at that time, the most exact, says M. de 
Villiers, seems to be that of the Abbe Prevost, except for the mention 
of the hill. Prevost's description is in his story of Manon Lescaut. M. 
de Villiers makes a study of the basis of that story, tracing the charac- 
ters and events in a most interesting manner. He also takes up in the 
same way those other contemporary romances of European connection, 
so dear to the hearts of the Louisianais, the story of the Princess Char- 
lotte of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, wife of the Tsarevitch Alexis, and 
that of the beautiful Desbrosses, the Sieve of Moliere. The author's 
great familiarity with the literature of early Louisiana, both printed 
and unprinted, has enabled him to put all of these things and many more 
in the eight delightful chapters of the book, and to speak the final word 
on the subject. He has earned the gratitude of all who love that most 
individual of all American cities. An eloquent preface by M. Gabriel 
Hanotaux adds much to the volume. The printing is exquisite; there 
is a portrait of Bienville, a number of maps, plans, views, and daintily 
designed and executed decorative figures. 

Walter B. Douglas. 

Georgia as a Proprietary Province: the Execution of a Trust. By 
James Ross McCain, Ph.D., Professor of American History in 
Agnes Scott College. (Boston: Richard G. Badger; Toronto: 
Copp Clark Company. [1917.] Pp. 357. $2.50.) 
Hitherto the institutional organization and development of the 
province of Georgia have been almost ignored. Now at last we have 
the above luminous and interesting volume by a pupil of the late Pro- 
fessor Herbert L. Osgood of Columbia University. On the basis of a 
careful study of the printed sources and of unprinted and hitherto 
unused original manuscripts and transcripts in the state capitol at 
Atlanta and in the possession of Professor Osgood, our author's ten 
chapters treat successively of: I. The Creation of the Trust; II. Per- 
sonnel of the Trustees ; III. Relation of Oglethorpe to Georgia ; IV. 
Organization and Activities of the Trust in England; V. Organization 
of the Executive in Georgia; VI. Legislative History of the Province; 
VII. Judiciary; VIII. Land System; IX. Educational Progress; and X. 
Religious History of Early Georgia. The volume has a very careful 
analytical table of contents, a working bibliography, and an index which 
is good though not quite complete as to proper names. 

The Georgia Trust was created by the royal charter issued on June 
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9, 1732, and ceased on June 23, 1752, when the trustees surrendered the 
charter and Georgia thus became a regular crown colony. There were 
seventy-one regular trustees; Professor McCain gives tables of figures 
showing the record of each as regards attendance on meetings of the 
trust and of the common council, and committee service, followed by a 
general summary. 

The trustees were men of high character, and many of them were 
also considered very able as well as conscientious, but they had no idea 
as to how to govern a distant colony, yet they were unwilling to delegate 
real authority to anyone on the spot. They gave elaborate instructions 
to their official botanist, but none to their magistrates in Georgia, and 
there were no law-books or lawyers in the colony before 1741 — for fear 
of unnecessary litigation! The keeper of their public store in Georgia 
(where all purchases had to be made) received four times as much 
salary as any other official, and in influence and prestige soon over- 
shadowed all the rest. The trust being for charity, the charter pre- 
vented any trustee from becoming a real governor. Thus Oglethorpe's 
position in Georgia was necessarily anomalous from the first and caused 
so much confusion that McCain, though recognizing his high character 
and abilities, reluctantly concludes (p. 96) that it would have been better 
for the province if he " had never gone to Georgia, or at least if he had 
gone there only as the commander of the regiment and without any 
civil authority at all ". In 1737 the office of " secretary to the trustees 
in Georgia " was created, and William Stephens, an able man, appointed. 
In 1741 the province was to be organized into two counties, each to be 
governed by a president and assistants, but in 1743 the scheme for the 
separate Frederica County was abandoned, and so Stephens was placed 
at the head of the whole colony, but with little independence of action. 
In 1 75 1 the first provincial general assembly met, but it could merely 
offer suggestions to the trustees, who then refused to allow it to make 
any by-laws, to establish courts of equity in Savannah, or to reduce the 
import duty on slaves. In 1751 also the assembly was definitely con- 
stituted as a permanent advisory body. Next year the charter was 
surrendered. 

Strange to say, three laws approved by the Privy Council in 1735, 
namely, the act prohibiting the importation and use of black slaves or 
negroes, the act to prevent the importation and use of rum and brandies, 
and the act for maintaining the peace with the Indians, were the only 
laws for Georgia passed during the whole twenty years of the proprie- 
tary period ; and all three gave serious trouble, though Oglethorpe him- 
self had urged their passage. The common council ordered a thousand 
copies of each law to be printed separately, in folio (London, John 
Baskett) ; but they seem never to have been reprinted, and so they are 
usually referred to with significant vagueness. The DeRenne Library 
has the first two, and also a photostat reproduction of the third, the only 
one in the Library of Congress. The John Carter Brown Library still 
lacks all three. 
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After resisting slavery for eighteen years the trustees were forced 
to yield in 1750. By 1742 rum was being imported and used so publicly 
that the trustees instructed their secretary in the province to wink at 
this violation of the law and to discourage seizures, but to see to it that 
alcoholic drinks were not sold except in houses licensed to sell beer. 
The Indian act forbade trading with Indians in Georgia except under 
license obtained in Georgia personally. This caused much ill-feeling in 
South Carolina, where the assembly published a whole volume on the 
subject in 1736, but this book studiously avoided quoting the act in full, 
and the authorities in London overruled the protest. Only very grad- 
ually and unwillingly the trustees were forced to modify in practice the 
complicated and annoying land laws for Georgia, all restrictions being 
removed in 1750. 

All these matters and various others are treated fully and ably by 
Mr. McCain, who certainly deserves our thanks and congratulations. 

The important periodical Political State of Great Britain (p. 347 and 
passim) of which there are incomplete sets in the Library of Congress, 
Columbia University and Harvard libraries, seems to be based, for 
Georgia, partly on Charleston newspapers. 

Leonard L. Mack all. 

Benjamin Franklin Self -revealed: a Biographical and Critical Study 
based mainly on his own Writings. In two volumes. By Wil- 
liam Cabell Bruce. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1917. Pp. 544:550. $6.00.) 

To say of Mr. Bruce's work, " At last a good book on Franklin ! " 
would be an injustice to Parton, Bigelow, Stevens, Swift, McMaster, 
Hale, Ford, Morse, Smyth, Livingston, and many other commentators, 
expert and sympathetic, who have illuminated various aspects of a 
many-sided activity. The mere mention of these names, however, will 
suggest to the Franklinian the special opportunity prepared for the latest 
biographer. Since Parton's Life and Times, a capital performance for 
1864, the primary duty of Franklin students has been the correction of 
the work of the early editors by reference to the manuscripts, and the 
collection, cataloguing, editing, and publication of constantly accumu- 
lating masses of new material. While this task was proceeding, many 
essays and partial portraits appeared; but Professor Smyth, most dili- 
gent of editors, could say as late as 1905, " I believe that no attempt has 
ever been made to take a comprehensive survey and estimate of Frank- 
lin's work." 

Mr. Bruce's intention, one infers, was to produce a survey and esti- 
mate more comprehensive than that of any previous biographer; and 
he has been so far successful that nowhere else save in the complete 
works of Franklin can one find his subject so intimately and amply pre- 
sented. He makes no profession of radically novel views or unpub- 



